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ical lias changed very much in France since the second
Empire taught the nation extravagance.1 /

The duties of the President, like those of every chief
magistrate, are manifold. He is the executive His func.
head of the nation, and as such executes the tlons<
laws, issues ordinances,2 and appoints all the officers of
the government.3 He has also certain functions of a
legislative character, but, except for the right of initi-
ative in legislation, these are not in fact very exten-
sive. He has no veto upon the laws, and although
he may require the Chambers to reconsider a bill, the
right has never been exercised.4 With the consent of
the Senate he can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies,5
but this power has also fallen into disuse, because the
members of his cabinet are very much under the control
of the deputies, who dread the risk and expense of an
election; and, in fact, a dissolution has not taken place
since President MacMahon's unsuccessful attempt to use
it in 1877 as a means of getting a Chamber in sym-
pathy with his views. The President has power to make
treaties; but treaties of peace, of commerce, those which
burden the finances, affect the persons or property of
French citizens in foreign countries, or which change
the territory of France (in other words, all the more im-

1  Cf. G. Channes, Nos Fautes, Letter of Jan., 1885; Theodore Stan-
ton in the Arena, Oct., 1891.

2  For the nature of this power, see pp. 42-44, infra.
8 Const. Law of Feb. 25, 1875, Art. 3.

4 Const. Law of July 16, 1875, Art. 7; Dupriez, vol. iL p. 369. It
is not likely to be used unless after the bill has passed the cabinet that
favored it has resigned, and another hostile to it has come in.

* Const. Law of Feb. 25, 1875, Art. 5.